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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

April 27-29, 1922 

FIRST SESSION 
Thursday, April 27, 1922, 8.30 o'clock, p.m. 

The Society was called to order at 8.30 o'clock, by the Honorable Elihtj 
Root, President. 

The President. Ladies and gentlemen: During the first fifteen years 
of this Society it was the custom of the President to review the principal 
occurrences in the field of international law which had transpired during the 
preceding year, and to follow with a somewhat formal address. I confess 
myself unable to follow that process tonight. Events have been too tem- 
pestuous, and international affairs have been too largely outside of the field 
of international law. I shall proceed immediately, therefore, to some ob- 
servations upon the part played by international law in the recent Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Armament in Washington. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AT THE ARMS CONFERENCE 

Address by Elihu Root 
President of the Society 

The business of the recent Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armament was to reach agreements which would bind the parties by con- 
tractural obligation, as distinguished from the obligations imposed by law. 
The agreements reached, whether expressed in treaties or in formal decla- 
rations, are not complicated and are easily understood. In two fields, 
however, the subjects treated were so far affected by rules of international 
law that to understand the full meaning and purpose of the provisions 
agreed upon, and the reasons why they received their present form, it seems 
desirable to consider the law in the light of which the agreements are to be 
read. 

One of these fields is covered by the treaties and resolutions relating to 
China and the formal declarations relating to Siberia. The other field is 
covered by the treaty and resolutions regarding submarines and other new 
agencies of warfare. 
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In the first instance, let me state the general nature of the Conference 
work as a whole. 

The Conference was called to deal with the limitation of armament. 
The special occasion for it was the apparent race of competition in the 
building of battleships and battle-cruisers on the part of Japan and the 
United States, a race in which Great Britain was about to enter under the 
imperative necessity of maintaining her ocean-borne food supply and pro- 
tecting her Far Eastern colonies and dominions. The original parties pro- 
posed were the five great naval Powers, actual or potential, — Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan and the United States. 

The condition of affairs in the continent of Europe made it plain very 
early that it would be impossible at that time and in that way to deal 
effectively with the subject of land armament, so that the work of the Con- 
ference was confined to its primary purpose of stopping the race of naval 
construction and limiting naval armament. At the outset of the Confer- 
ence the United States made a very drastic proposal not only to stop com- 
petition, but to destroy about forty per cent, of the existing strength of 
capital ships of the principal naval Powers, in such a way as to leave the 
relative proportions of naval strength unchanged, and that proposal was 
ultimately accepted and embodied in the principal treaty resulting from 
the Conference. 

Such proposals, however, do not cany themselves. Competition in 
armament results from national states of mind, distrust, apprehension of 
attack, a widespread belief that war is imminent, so that the peoples of the 
respective countries think in terms of war, prepare for war and reach a 
condition of thought and feeling in which it is natural for war to come. 
That state of mind must be disposed of if competition is to be really stopped. 
The nations concerned must cease to think in terms of war and must come 
to think in terms of peace. The object of having a conference is to effect 
such a change by friendly negotiation, explanation, doing away with mis- 
understanding, creating conviction of friendly intention and good faith, 
with the aid on appropriate occasions of friendly advice of third parties. 

The success of such a process in the Washington Conference was reg- 
istered in what is called the Four Power Treaty between Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States. I doubt if any formal treaty ever 
accomplished so much by doing so little. It provided that we should all 
respect rights, which we were bound to do already, and that if controversy 
arose about the Pacific islands (it was quite immaterial what islands), the 
parties should get together and talk it over, which was the very thing they 
were then doing in Washington. The consent of the Senate was not nec- 
essary to such an agreement. It merely arranged for following an ordinary 
form of diplomatic intercourse. The President had done the same thing 
at Algeciras and at The Hague and at the Conference of London without 
asking the consent of the Senate, and the Senate had ratified the conclu- 



sions reached at those conferences. It was important, however, that the 
Senate should give its approval in this case because the instrument was a 
formal certificate to all the people of Japan and all the people of the United 
States and all the civilized Powers that the parties to the treaty had aban- 
doned their mutual distrust and had ceased to think about war with each 
other and had resumed relations of genuine friendship. That certificate 
and the truth that it represents incidentally made possible the abandonment 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and made possible the treaty for the limita- 
tion of naval armament and dispelled one war cloud upon the horizon of a 
troubled world. 

The Four Power Treaty was not enough, however, standing by itself, 
to make the new condition stable without some treatment of the causes of 
irritation which had arisen and which might be apprehended upon the con- 
tinent of Asia. For the discussion of this subject, four other Powers having 
interests in the Far East, — Belgium, China, The Netherlands and Portugal, 
— also took part. 

These causes of irritation were incident to the contacts of western civ- 
ilization with the peculiar and widely different civilization of China. The 
character of the Chinese people commands admiration, respect and sym- 
pathy. It was a product of the life of a self-contained agricultural commu- 
nity occupying a vast territory and content with the conditions of peace 
and industry within their own limits. It was little adapted, however, to 
resist the thrust of western enterprise ranging the world for trade and the 
development of wealth. 

The report to the President by the American Delegation in the Confer- 
ence described this aspect of Chinese civilization in these words: 

The people of China are the inheritors of the oldest extant civiliza- 
tion of the world; but it is a civilization which has followed a course of 
development different from that of the West. It has almost wholly 
ignored the material, the mechanical, the scientific, and industrial mas- 
tery of natural resources, which has so characterized our Western civ- 
ilization in its later growth, and has led among us to the creation of an 
intricate industrial system. The spirit of Chinese civilization has, 
moreover, been pacific, and lacking in the consciousness of nationality 
as we understand that term. . In its political aspects, the ideal of that 
civilization was to follow the principle of self-government by the family 
or guild to an extreme. The throne had imposed upon the people vir- 
tually no authority and exercised virtually no functions save to preserve 
order and to collect taxes for the maintenance of the throne as a symbol 
of national or racial unity. 



China, with its age-long devotion to a political ideal which scarcely 
involved the concept of a state, and which had afforded its people no 
experience of coordinated action for political ends, was slower to adapt 
itself to conditions arising out of what it regarded as the intrusion of 
the West. Even after it had ceased actually to oppose this intrusion, 



it still sought to hold itself aloof and to carry on a passive resistance to 
the new influences which were at work. Against powerful, well-knit 
governments of the European type, strongly nationalistic, and in some 
instances availing themselves of military force, China could oppose 
only the will of a weak and loose-knit government, lacking even the 
support of a national self-consciousness on the part of its people. 
Against the organized industrial and commercial enterprises of the 
West, China had no similar organization to oppose, and no means of 
exploiting on any adequate scale the coveted latent wealth of the 
country. 

We should recall the fact that international law was originally a system, 
of rules dictated by reason and convenience and accepted by the Christian 
nations of Europe for the regulation of their relations with each other, and 
that these nations, and these alone, constituted the community of nations 
created by the assumption of such obligations toward each other; that this 
community or family of nations was first enlarged to include Christian states 
which had grown up outside of Europe, consisting chiefly of the American 
states which had their origin in European colonization; that it was not 
until the Treaty of Paris of 1856 that any non-Christian state was admitted 
to the international family bj r the agreement of the great European Powers 
admitting Turkey "to participate in the advantages of public law and of 
the European concert." The criterion of inclusion or exclusion was not 
at any time in reality religious. It rested upon the question whether a. 
given state had the degree or character of civilization necessary to enable 
its government and its people in every respect to understand and comply 
with the rules of international law as those rules had been developed in the 
family of Christian nations. It is plain that inability in this respect might 
result either from a low degree of civilization or from a different kind of 
civilization with different modes of thought and conceptions of right 
conduct. 

Accordingly Japan, for about forty years after she was open to inter- 
course with the western peoples, was not admitted to the family of nations, 
but the amazing facility with which she acquired an understanding of 
western ideas and adapted herself to the methods of what we, in the West, 
consider progress, led to her admission to full companionship under the law 
about twenty-five years ago, and she then became bound to obey and en- 
titled to assert the rules of international law, to control her intercourse 
with other members of the family. 

It is difficult to determine just how far China, Persia, Siam and some 
other states, having a civilization quite different from that of Europe and 
America, have been admitted to the family of the nations who are entitled 
to the benefits and subject to the obligations of international law. Cer- 
tainly China was not admitted to that circle during the early years when, 
the conditions were created out of which the present difficulties have arisen. 
She was not then in a condition to comply with and probably her people- 



were in many respects wholly unable to understand the rules of interna- 
tional law. The reciprocal obligation which those rules involved could not 
exist and China, being unable to comply with the obligations of that law 
on her own part, had no right to insist upon the obligation against others. 
Her right was the moral right to be treated fairly and decently and her 
obligation was a moral obligation to treat others in the same way. It is 
also clear that a continuance of the same inability to perform international 
obligations has down to the present time prevented the full admission of 
China to the circle of states governed by international law, notwithstanding 
her inclusion in international conferences and regular diplomatic intercourse. 

The customary method for regulating intercourse between the peoples 
who are subject to international law and the peoples who are not subject 
to that law has long been to provide conventionally for such regulations as 
are absolutely necessary. The most striking of these arrangements is the 
establishment of extraterritorial jurisdiction under which the citizens of the 
outside Power are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of local tribunals and 
are entitled to have their rights tried by officials of their own country, 
primarily by the consuls of their own country. This was the case in Turkey 
and it continued under the capitulations until the war of 1914. That kind 
of jurisdiction was provided for by our treaty of 1854 with Japan and gen- 
erally in the treaties between Japan and the other civilized Powers, and it 
continued until the year 1894. It was provided for by our treaty of 1844 
with China and still continues. We have created for the exercise of that 
jurisdiction in place of the consuls, the American court in China, a great 
and excellent court, which performs its duties most creditably. Similar 
treaties were made with China by the other western Powers. 

As a natural corollary to this assent to the right of the foreign nation 
to protect its own nationals by the action of its own officers, there is a gen- 
eral recognition of the special applicability to the country in which the ex- 
traterritorial jurisdiction is exercised of the rule under which outside countries 
may land troops in disturbed regions for the protection of their own nationals. 
That rule cannot be stated better than it was by Mr. Hill, in a letter by him 
as the Assistant Secretary of State, September 11, 1900. He says: 

Although in this reply it was convenient to limit the memorandum 
to the occasion of landing at a treaty port, it was not designed to forego 
the right, which this government has always held and which on occasion 
it has exercised in China and in other countries, to land forces and adopt 
all necessary measures to protect the life and property of our citizens 
whenever menaced by lawless acts which the general or local authority 
is unwilling or impotent to prevent. 

The most striking illustration of the application of this rule to China 
was in the Pekin expedition for the rescue of the legations from the Boxers 
in the year 1900. 

A third subject which has been customarily regulated by treaty in such 
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countries has been trade. Ordinarily there has been first a refusal to per- 
mit trade, finally overcome by the pressure of the outside nations and 
yielded with an agreement limiting the places where trade could be carried 
on, and expressly stipulating what customs duties should be imposed. We 
made such a treaty with China in 1844 and there are outstanding some 
fifteen or sixteen such treaties. That with Great Britain was made eighty 
years ago, in 1842. 

A similar trade agreement involving stipulated tariff rates was included 
in our treaty of 1854 with Japan. 

The door having thus been opened in China, it was inevitable that 
individual enterprise should press on to secure opportunities for profitable 
development of the great wealth of that vast country. As there was no law 
in China to regulate such development, it naturally took the form of pressure 
for special concessions, and naturally the governments of the seekers for 
concessions backed up their citizens. After the war of 1895 between China 
and Japan had revealed the national weakness and governmental incapac- 
ity of China, the activity in seeking profitable concessions increased greatly, 
and there was much favoritism and corruption, much betrayal of the true 
interests of China on the part of her own officials, and much jealousy and 
ill-feeling between the competitors for concessions and between their respec- 
tive governments. It seemed as if China was in a fair way to be torn to 
pieces and divided between the contending Powers. In 1899 Mr. Hay 
undertook to put a stop to this process by his famous declaration of the 
"open door" policj r , supplemented in 1900 by a declaration in favor of the 
preservation of China's territorial and administrative integrity. To these 
he secured the assent of all the great Powers and they did doubtless retard 
the process. With the lapse of years, however, the rather informal assents 
of the Powers to these declarations came to be treated more and more as 
polite assurances rather than as binding obligations, and the danger in both 
its aspects, danger to China and danger to peace between the outside 
Powers, again became threatening. It was that double danger with which 
the Conference had to deal before the Four Power Treaty could be regarded 
as permanent and the naval treaty could be concluded. 

In the meantime the Chinese revolution of 1911 had overthrown the 
Manchurian dynasty and great numbers of the Chinese people, under the 
leadership of the younger generation, many of whom had been educated in 
the western countries and in Japan, had been making heroic efforts to es- 
tablish a competent and stable government. They were still in the stress 
of turmoil and conflict. The country was divided into separate groups of 
provinces under the control of local military chieftains, maintaining their 
own separate armies and frequently engaged in conflict with each other. 
The Pekin government had but little power and was quite unable to enforce 
its authority or make good its agreements throughout the greater part of 
the country. 



Under the conventional arrangements with China there had developed 
a vast extent of beneficial trade and industry upon which multitudes of 
people in and out of China were dependent. It was evident that to attempt 
then to wipe out all the arrangements which I have described and put China 
immediately upon the footing of a full member of the society of nations 
unhampered in her trade, her administration and her maintenance of order, 
except by the rules of international law, would be futile and disastrous for 
there was no government in China competent to maintain trade, to admin- 
ister justice to foreigners or to protect foreign life and property. It was 
evident too that China must work out her own salvation, that no exercise 
of foreign power could accomplish the result. Four hundred and thirty 
million people are too great a mass to be reformed from the outside. If 
China is to possess her own territory with independence and control of her 
own destinies, she must learn to govern herself and to assert and maintain 
her own rights as a nation. 

Accordingly, the members of the Conference addressed themselves to 
the task of helping China so far as it was possible in her struggle to achieve 
self-government. They based their action upon a formal and unanimous 
agreement 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establish- 
ing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states, and from countenancing 
action inimical to the security of such states. 

The first of these propositions stated the great objective of an inde- 
pendent China under international law. The second pointed out the way 
for the full attainment of that objective. The third reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple of the open door, and the fourth contained a self-denying ordinance 
to keep within bounds the competition of the assenting states. 

Having adopted these rules of conduct, the Conference proceeded in a 
painstaking way to apply them to a succession of concrete cases. Any one 
examining the treaties and resolutions will find that they uniformly sought 
a double object, first, to relieve the limitations and inconveniences flowing 
from the old conventional relations as far as was then practicable under the 
existing governmental conditions in China, and second, to afford to all sec- 
tions and parties of the Chinese people a helpful incentive to unite in the 
establishment of an effective and stable government by making specific 
provisions under which such a government, competent to perform its 
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national duties, will be the means of bringing China into the full possession 
of the rights and liberties assured by international law to the members of 
the family of nations, just as Japan has been brought into that family. 

Personally I am a believer in the coming of that event. It will be a 
long difficult process, for it requires the new education of more than four 
hundred million people, but I look to the future of that industrious, kindly, 
peaceable people, with their inveterate respect for individual and family 
rights, not as a yellow peril, but as a great reinforcement to the power of 
ordered liberty upon the domination of which the future of our civilization 
depends. 

The Conference treaty relating to submarines, which is in the way of 
being described as the Declaration of Washington, was also an incident to 
the naval armament negotiation. 

After an understanding had been reached about the respective propor- 
tions of capital ships of the five Powers, a difference developed as to the 
construction of submarines. Great Britain, which had suffered more than 
any other Power from the unrestricted destruction of commerce by sub- 
marines during the World War, proposed that all submarine construction 
be prohibited, basing the proposal upon the assertion that the only really 
important function of the submarine was as a commerce destroyer. This 
proposal was opposed by Powers regarding the submarine as a useful and 
comparatively inexpensive instrument for coast defense against naval at- 
tack. Everyone in the Conference condemned the use of the submarine 
for the destruction of commerce as it was used by the Germans during the 
war, and everyone in the Conference assented to the propriety of using sub- 
marines for naval defense. The question was whether one view should 
lead to prohibition or the other should lead to permission. The submarine 
treaty was an attempt, coming strictly within the province of a conference 
for the limitation of armament, to reconcile the practical results of these 
two divergent views by permitting the construction of submarines and pre- 
venting their abuse in a way which it is hoped may prove effective. 

The way in which the treaty sought to make such a prohibition effec- 
tive was — First: By declaring as clearly and definitely as possible the most 
important rules of existing law for the protection of innocent life and prop- 
erty at sea, through limiting the rights of warships in their treatment of 
vessels of commerce; Second: By an unequivocal declaration that bellig- 
erent submarines are not under any circumstances exempt from these uni- 
versal rules and that if a submarine cannot capture a merchant vessel in 
conformity with these rules, the existing law of nations requires it to desist 
from attack and to permit the merchant vessel to proceed unmolested; 
Third: By denouncing a breach of any of these rules as a violation of the 
laws of war and declaring the offender liable to trial and punishment as if 
for an act of piracy before the civil or military authorities of any Power 
within the jurisdiction of which he may be found. 



It will be perceived that up to this point the treaty does not undertake 
to make or provide for making new universal or general international law. 
It does four things: 

It furnishes the high authority of the five great naval Powers of the 
world as to what the existing law is, at the same time inviting all other 
Powers to add to that authority by their assent. 

It binds all of these five great Powers themselves to obey this law. 

It establishes jurisdiction for the trial and punishment of all future 
violations of this law. 

It classifies violations of this law with piracy. 

Recall the controversy waged in Germany in the year 1916 over the 
question whether Germany should engage in unrestricted submarine war- 
fare against commerce. There were two parties on opposite sides of the 
question and the issue for a long time appeared doubtful. The argument 
which apparently won the day was that such warfare was not prohibited 
because the rules of international law regarding visit and search and seizure 
were made when there were no submarines and that as submarines could not 
work effectually under those rules, the rules were not to be deemed applica- 
ble to them, so that unrestricted submarine warfare against commerce was 
no violation of international law. The general judgment of the civilized 
world was that the rules for the protection of innocent lives were wholly 
independent of the description of vessels which might undertake to regulate 
commerce and that no belligerent could avoid such rules by constructing 
ships which could not conveniently obey them. It seems highly probable 
that if that general judgment had been formally registered and declared 
before 1916, as it has been in this treaty, the decision about unlimited sub- 
marine warfare against commerce would have been the other way in Ger- 
many and the terrible destruction caused by that warfare would have been 
avoided. 

Recall also the situation which existed after the Armistice when people 
were crying "Hang the Kaiser" and when the Allied countries were con- 
fronted with the fact that they could not punish the atrocious crimes com- 
mitted by German officers on land and sea during the course of the war, 
under any jurisdiction existing at the time the offenses were committed; 
that is to say, they could not punish lawless violence except by lawless 
violence. 

What I have called the third step in this treaty, the jurisdictional pro- 
vision for punishment, falls in the same class of national action by inter- 
national agreement as the punishment of piracy, the prevention of slave 
trade and the exercise of the authority vested in Congress by the Consti- 
tution of the United States (Article 1, Section 8) — "To define and punish 
piracies and felonies committed on the high seas and offenses against the 
law of Nations." The offense to be punished is against the law of nations. 
The sovereign authority which proposes to punish is national. The right 
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to exercise that authority depends upon jurisdiction of the person. The 
place of the offense is immaterial because international law is a part of the 
law of the country asserting jurisdiction and is not confined to the limits 
of that country's own territory but extends over all the seas. The liability 
for these violations of international law cannot be excused by pleading the 
order of a superior. This is quite in accordance with the view taken by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that no official order of a superior 
officer can be superior to the law or can relieve the master of a vessel from 
liability for violating the law. 

Perhaps this provision agreed upon by so great authority in the world 
may be the beginning of a system under which in general those rules of 
international law which express the moral sense of mankind may receive 
a new sanction through responsibility to law and liability to punishment of 
the agents through whom the rules may be violated. 

It will be observed that the statement in this treaty of the rules relat- 
ing to visit and search and seizure does not undertake to state all the rules 
of international law upon that subject. It was not intended to state all 
such rules. It was not intended to be a codification of international law 
relating to visit and search and seizure. The purpose was to state only the 
most important rules for the protection of innocent life so briefly and simply 
that every intelligent person could understand them, and to refrain from 
confusing the unscientific mind by the introduction of the less important 
details. This was required by the main consideration upon which the 
treaty relies for its effectiveness. The treaty is not merely a declaration 
of existing law. It is not merely an agreement between governments re- 
sulting from diplomatic negotiation. It is all these, but above all, it is an 
appeal to the public opinion of mankind to establish and maintain a funda- 
mental rule of morals applied to international conduct in the form of a rule 
of international law. 

We are all familiar with the assertion that international law is not really 
law because it has no sanction. That is onby a half-truth and therefore 
misleading. The real sanction of international law comes from the punish- 
ing power of public opinion, a power which has been growing with great 
rapidity in recent years and bids fair to grow still more rapidly with the 
increased public participation in the conduct of foreign affairs and the con- 
stantly increasing interdependence of nations. The ordinary mode of its 
exercise is in control of the operations of government. The most absolutely 
simple exercise of it is illustrated by the effectiveness of the Chinese boycott 
which avails itself of no governmental action whatever. This tremen- 
dous and increasing power is not very effective as yet in support of mere 
governmental agreements as such, and it is not very effective in matters 
which are complicated and confused, which rest upon conflicting evidence 
and argument; but where a rule of international law is simple, easily under- 
stood and applies the moral sense of decent people the world over to human 
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conduct, public opinion is competent to enforce that rule with tremendous 
effect. The advantage of having the moral sense about a particular course 
of conduct crystallized into a rule of law, is that it takes the subject out of 
the field of controversy and leaves opinion free from uncertainty. I have 
no doubt that the provision of this treaty which serves to put such acts as 
the sinking of the Lusitania in the same class as piracy correctly registers 
and formally declares the deliberate opinion of the civilized world outside 
of Germany and of many people in Germany, and that this formal solemn 
declaration of the criminal quality of the act will very greatly decrease the 
probability of its repetition by any nation hereafter because it will present 
the practical certainty of universal public condemnation which no nation 
can afford to incur. 

This treaty takes one further step, and that is to simplify still further 
the whole subject by proposing a new rule of absolute prohibition against 
the use of submarines as commerce destroyers, and all five of the great 
Powers uniting in the treaty voluntarily subject themselves to the operation 
of that rule and at the same time ask other Powers to join them in that new 
rule by adhering to the treaty. This, of course, is the first step in making 
a new rule of international law. It follows closely the method adopted by 
the Powers joining in the Declaration of Paris in 1856 and in the Alabama 
Treaty of Washington in 1871. In that treaty of 1871, after stating the 
three rules regarding the duty of neutrals, to which Great Britain and the 
United States bound themselves, they proceed to provide for requesting 
the adherence of other Powers. The effect of this adoption of these three 
rules regarding the rights and duties of neutrals, although by only two 
Powers, is apparent in the subsequent conventions which have been build- 
ing up international law since 1871. I think a similar effect may be antic- 
ipated from the declaration of this new rule regarding submarines by the 
five Powers of the Washington Conference of 1921. 

Similar considerations apply to the provision of the treaty under con- 
sideration prohibiting the use of poisonous gases. That prohibition, which 
puts the use of poisonous gases and chemicals in the same class with the 
poisoning of wells, carries on in more definite and universal form a declara- 
tion contained in Article 171 of the Treaty of Versailles. That declaration 
was in these words: 

The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their manufacture and 
importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 

This was one of the articles which was adopted by the United States in 
its subsequent treaties with Germany and with Austria and with Hun- 
gary, with the result that some thirty-five Powers had united in declaring 
that such a prohibition existed, although the article itself went no further 
than to impose the prohibition specifically upon Germany. The present 
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treaty goes a step farther and gives definite form to the general prohibition 
and invites all civilized Powers to adhere. 

It will be seen from what I have said that while the Washington Con- 
ference had no concern with the making of international law, it did naturally 
and effectively, as incidental to giving effect to its policy of limiting arma- 
ment, take quite important steps in the direction of developing and strength- 
ening international law. 

It took one further step by resolution providing for the appointment 
of a commission to consider and report upon the condition and requirements 
of international law affecting the other new agencies of warfare which have 
produced so startling an effect upon military and naval conflicts. 

The time has not yet come when international affairs are sufficiently 
settled to make immediately practicable a general conference to consider, 
clarify, extend and strengthen the law of nations, but it is already high time 
for those who believe in a world controlled by law, to begin their preparation 
for such a conference, and the Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, as a by-product of its own special work, has contributed mate- 
rially towards that preparation. 

The President. I have the pleasure of introducing to you now, to 
speak upon "The Limitation of Armament by the Conference of Washing- 
ton," Rear Admiral Harry S. Knapp, of the American Navy. 

Admiral Harry S. Knapp. Mr. President, fellow members, ladies 
and gentlemen: You will expect from me a strictly professional analysis of, 
and comments on, the treaty for the limitation of armaments, which I shall 
endeavor to give you. 

THE LIMITATION OP ARMAMENT AT THE CONFERENCE OF 

WASHINGTON 

Address by Rear Admiral Harry S. Knapp 
U. S. Navy, Retired 

The limitation of land armaments may be dismissed with a word, no 
such limitation having resulted from the Conference, except in one small 
particular — that of retaining the status quo in insular coast defenses, con- 
tained in Article XIX of the treaty "limiting naval armament." A good 
reason for the failure to limit land armaments existed from the first in the 
fact that Russia and Poland, having two of the largest armies of the world, 
were not represented. Premier Briand's speech gave the coup de grace to 
any hope of action at Washington. In what follows, therefore, the discus- 
sion will be confined to naval armaments. 

Naval strength is always comparative with that of other naval nations 
It is frankly from this restricted viewpoint — the comparative military posi- 



